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Russia the world sees a pattern of State, immensely
strong and commanding the absolute loyalty of its
subjects, which has evolved out of the Revolution of
1917 into political forms and by political methods
which, though employing the phrases of democracy,
have little in common with its realities as we under-
stand them. In Eastern and Central Europe and else-
where other States emerging from the chaos of war,
victors and vanquished alike, find themselves power-
fully attracted by the success of the great Russian
experiment, and are at best uncertain whether demo-
cracy in the British sense of the word is compatible
with the need for quick and resolute decisions in a
period of reconstruction.
It is not, be it noted, the existence of our freedom
which is denied, but its value. Indeed, a French writer
who was Hogarth's contemporary already saw that
freedom was not the only possible raison d'etre of
the State,
The monarchies with which we are familiar have not,
like those of which we have just been talking [i.e.
England], liberty as their direct object: they aim only at
the glorification of the citizens, the State, the prince.1
If we substitute "prestige" for "glory," this would be
a very fair description of the motive that lies behind
many of the activities of Nazism and Fascism in more
recent times. The glorification motive may have
perished finally with Hitler and Mussolini and their
Japanese counterparts: but the world which they so
nearly conquered still finds liberty a weaker motive
than the pursuit of national security. There is also an
economic motive to be reckoned with. The State
1 Montesquieu: De I9 Esprit tks Lois XI, 7.